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k Carter in Pittsburgh 


Escaped From Jail. 


By the author of “NICK CARTER.” 


CHAPTER I. 
A PRETTY WOMAN IN TROUBLE. 


“ And the watches and diamonds?” 

“They are here.” 

“Do you mean that they are in the store?” 

“Oertainly. Where else would they be?” 

“Ts that safe?” 

“We never have been robbed. Why should there be 
extra danger now? To-day is the 23d, and the goods are 


needed in the store, both to-night and to-morrow morn- | 


ing.” 

Abe Schmidt, the prosperous jeweler at Homestead, the 
thrifty manufacturing suburb of Pittsburgh, Pa., glanced 
nervously toward the rear end of his pretty little store as 
he spoke. 

That:day he had received from Philadelphia an unusu- 
ally large consignment of diamonds and costly watches 
for the holiday trade. 

These goods still remained in the original packages. 

He had been very busy ever since their arrival, and 
having had no call fo. the articles, had left them lying in 
a large drawer at the back end of his place of business. 

“T don’t like it,” said his wife, after a moment’s silence. 
“As you know, those goods mean a great deal to us just 
now. Where are they? Not in the front window, I hope? 
That’s where you usually leave your express packages.” 

“No,” said the merchant, with a smile, “they are back 
there in the end drawer. They’re safe enough.” 

“Ts the drawer locked ?” 

“T never thought of that. I don’t usually have sucha 
lot of fine things to worry over.” 

The merchant and his wife were standing well toward 
the rear end of the store as they talked. 

As Mr. Schmidt ceased speaking, his wife grasped him 
by thearm. — 

“Do you know who that woman out in front is?” 

The words were uttered in a slightly impatient tone of 
voice. : 

‘‘Oh, she’s been in here once or twice before,” was the 
reply. ‘“ Why do you ask that?” 

“She seemed to be listening to what we were saying. 
At least if seemed so to me.” 

“What good would that do her?” 

“She may be a thief for all you know.” 

The merchant laughed. 

“From this time on,” he said, “until everything in the 
shape of diamonds has been sold, you will see a customer 
in every thief and a thief in every customer.” 

_ “How long has that woman been here?” 

“Half an hour, probably. She is waiting for Johnny to 
come back with change. She bought a ring.” 

“T am certain she has been listening.” 


| 
motioned the woman to step into that. 


‘“Well, she won’t listen any more just at present. Here 
comes the boy with the change.” 

“Put those diamonds in the safe thé moment she goes 
; out.” 

With these warning words the merchant’s wife retired 
to. arear room, while Mr. Schmidt went forward to his 
customer. ® 

But he did not put the diamonds and the watches in the 
safe. He was kept quite busy for some moments and 
forgot about it. 

It began to grow dark, and he started to light up the 
store. 

Johnny, the errand boy, went to the back room for sup- 
per, and the jeweler was alone in the place. 

After tea the store mone be crowded, but now there 
was a lull. 

As the merchant busied himself about the store the door 
opened and a vailed woman entered. 

She stepped up to one of the show-cases, started to 
speak, and suddenly stopped. 

“ What can I do for you?” asked the merchant. 

The woman did not speak for some moments. 
| “JI amin trouble,” she said, “and come to you for help.” 

“What can I do for you?” 

“T must have money.” 

“There I canrot help you.” 

“But I want only a small sum, -and T have excellent 
security.” 


“J do not run a pawn shop, cisdana! 

The woman took a jewel-case from her pocket. 
“J dislike to expose these things here,” she said. “Ido 
not care to be recognized doing this kind of business ; 

‘and, then, the jewels might be recognized.” 

“You came by them honestly, I hope?” 

“Oh, yes; but I have worn them a great deal in society, 
and any chance customer might recognize me through 
them !” 

“What are they ?” . 

“ Diamonds—pin, ring, and ear-rings.” 

“How much do you want?” 

The merchant was not in the money-loaning business, 
but here might be a chance to make a little extra money. 

“Only ten dollars.” 

“Tet me see your diamonds.” 

“Yes, but not here. You know why.” 

“You don’t expect me to advance money without see- 
ing them?” 

“Have you no quiet place where we will not be dis- 
turbed for a moment?” 

The merchant hesitated. There was no one in the store, 
and he could-step out a moment as well as not. 

There was a small room at one side of the store, and he 


Then he walked back to the door of the rear rooms, and 
called out to his wife. 

He heard the sound of advancing steps, and turned 
away toward the rear room without waiting for the per- 
gon he had summoned to make her appearance. 

The woman stood waiting for him. 

geil vee will get a light,” she said, “I'll show you the 
jewels.” 

The merchant turned on the gas, and the woman again 
produced her jewel-case. 

The diamonds appeared to be all right, but the woman 
was hard to please as to terms. ; 
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She wanted more money than at Brat. and did not want} ‘'There was no chance for a failure. Where is it?” 
to pay a reasonable rate of interest. The man did not answer for a moment. ; 
They were in the room probably ten minutes. “Come,” insisted the woman, “I am in no shape for 
The woman grew more and more unreasonable, and/| trifling to-night. I want some of that stuff to take home 
finally went out by means of a side door. with me.” 
As she did so the merchant, looking’ after her angrily, “You can’t have it to-night.” 
made up his mind that he had seen her before, where he| “We’ll see about that,” said the woman, coolly. “Wags 
could not recall. it where I told you it would be—in a drawer at the back 
The store seemed t@ be just as he had left it, He had|end of the store? Did you get away without being dis- 
left it empty so far as people were concerned, and it was| covered ?” 
empty now. “Yes, I got it all right enough,” was the reply; “but I 
He turned angrily toward the rear room. didn’t see fit to bring it all here.” 
“ Haven’t you been in the store?” he demanded, as his! ‘‘Up to your old tricks, are you, Fred Fitzsimmons?” 
wife appeared in the deor-way. “Now, look here, Laura!” said Fred, “you know very 
““No; have you been leaving it alone again ?” well that it is safer not to have all the swag in sight if 
“You must have heard me call to you.” anything should happen. I brought you one of the 
“Well, I didn’t.” diamonds, and it is a pink.” 
In a second they both turned toward the drawer inthe| Laura took the diamond in her hand, looked at it closely 
rear end of the place. for a moment, and secreted it about her person. 
It was closed just as the merchant had left it after stow-| “To-morrow will be time enough,” she said, “if you 
ing the precious packages there. mean to act on the square: We may as well be getting 
He pulled it open with a jerk, and looked inside. out of here.” f 
‘His wife looked over his shoulder. The sight of the diamond had changed the woman’s 
The next moment their eyes met in astonishment and | wrath to anxiety. 
despair. “Yes, the boys may come. You heard the stories about 
The husband swore, and the wife burst into tears. the famous Nick Carter having been brought here from 
“Tt is all your fault.” New York to look up these burglaries, I suppose ?” 
The words came simultaneously from both man and| “Yes, and I guess it’s all true.” . is 
wife. é “We haven’t got much. I mean that our jobs haven’t 
The diamonds and the watches were gone. panned out well.” 
During the merchant’s brief absence the store had been| “We've made lots of effort to get all there is in town.” 
‘robbed of more pe three thousand dollars’ worth of} “Well, don’t get scared to death, whatever you do. It 
goods. is no use to jump town yet. You would be sure to be sor ry 
The woman Se acHeL. and the man went out after the | for it, if you should do such a foolish thing.” 
police. i ‘*I don’tsee why I should be sorry forit. To tell you 
He knew, then, where he had seen that woman who had | the honest truth, I think we have about played our game — 
had the diamonds before. She had listened to the talk in! out at Pittsburgh. Iknow as wellas I know anything | 
the store. that I have been shadowed for a number of days. There 
There was no doubt, then, that the robbery had been|igs some one hot after. us, all right, and I should like to 
carefully planned. ? get out of town.” 
“That’s my experience,” exclaimed the other. ‘‘I even 
thought at one time to-day that we had been followed to 
Homestead.” 
CHAPTER II. The woman was about to speak again, when Fred raised 
his hand warningly. 
A STRUGGLE IN THE DARK. i “Wait,” he whispered, “I thought I heard a noise under 
that window. Is there anybody around here that you 
“Ts that you, Fred?” know of?” 
There was an oil lamp burning dimly in the room, but} “Certainly not.” 
the light was very indistinct. “Then we must be on our guard, for there is some one 
The slowly moving figure by the door did not answer} moving out there in the darkness.” 
the challenge uttered by the closely-muffied woman stand-| As he spoke, Fred crept cautiously to the light and ex- 
ing near the centef of the apartment. * | tinguished it, leaving the room in total darkness. 
There was the sharp click of a pistol. There was no longer any doubt as to there being some 
“You had better answer,” came the clear tones of the| one skulking about the shanty, for it was little else. 
woman’s voice once more. Human hands were at work at the fastenings of the 
“Yes, it’s Fred,” said the intruder, advancing to the/ door. 
light. “I wish you wouldn’t be so ready with your gun.”| ‘Get the rope.” 
He was a well-dressed and rather good-looking fellow,| Laura moved cautiously about in the dark room fora 
still on the right gide of middle age. moment, and then handed Fred a coil of rope. 
It was easy to see, also, that the woman was still] This he tied across the door-way at a distance of about 
young, and was remarkably pretty. a foot from the floor. 
“Don’t get funny, then,” she said, in answer to his re-| “Now,” he said, “if they make a rush you know what 
mark about the pistol. “You got the jewelry, of course?” | to do.” 
“Why of course?” demanded the other, gruffly. ‘“You| The fellow’s plan was apparent. Any one attempting to 
take a good many things for granted.” pails spring through the door-way would at once be thrown to 
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the floor, and, for a moment at east, ould: ‘be at the ye fora dough like Chet Magone to do, and I'd like to 


mercy of the robbers. 
But no rush came. 


The noise at the door continued, but there was no other 


sound. 

In the darkness the watchers at the door could not see 
the dark shadow moving by the inner door. 

They were too busy listening tothe sounds outside to 
notice the advance of the softly-moving form. 

And now, plainly and distinctly, from the hall-way 
opening at the rear of the house, came the tread of heavy 
feet. 

Fred felt himself grappled from behind. 

The strength of his opponent seemed almost super- 
human. It was worse than folly to struggle against it. 

He had abandoned all hope when he felt the grasp on 
his throat suddenly released. 

The strong light of a dark lantern flashed in his face. 

Surely these were friendly faces about him. 


. 


The clear report of a pisto] came from beyond the front ! 


door. 

“That settles it,” said the man, with the dark lantern. 
“The cops will be down on us now, fast enough, and we’d 
better make a sneak. You had a mighty close call, Fred.” 

The woman was already out of the house. _ 

Fred pointed to the man lying prostrate on the floor. 

“Who is it?” he whispered. 

“Some new cop. He almost had you. Let him lie there. 
Come, there is no time to lose.” 

“ Wait,” said Fred, “it may be Nick Carter.” 

The rays of the dark lantern were directed toward the 
prostrate figure, and every member of the little group 
bent excitedly forward. 

“Nick Carter,” exclaimed a member of the party, “ 
would Nick Carter be doing here?” 


what 


“}Ie’s in Pittsburgh, all right enough,” said Fred, “and | 


he’s hard at work on the burglary cases.” 

“Well, that lets me out,” said another member of the 
party, “I’m not on the burglar lay. You bet your life I’d 
get out of town if I were. 
Nick Carter.” 

The man lying on the floor moved about uneasily, and 
one of the men bending over him, turned his face so as to 
bring it under the direct rays of the lantern. r 

“Huh,” he said, “that is Chet Magone. I wonder how 
he came here?” 

The face of the man on the floor was not a pleasant one 
to look at. It seemed to be bruised and bloated, and it cer- 
tainly was none too clean. It was the face of a tough of 
the lowest type. 
of the nose, and that important feature had the appear- 


ance of having been broken at no distant day. There was. 


a short, red mustache, which looked as though, in the ab 
sence of anything better to feed upon, the man had 
- gnawed it away, until it had abandoned all hope of ever 
getting any longer. 

“Chet Magone,” exclaimed Fred Fitzsimmons ; “are you 
sure about that? He gave me a pretty scare. I thought 


he was an officer.” 
Despite the calls of his companions to come away and 
let the tough alone, Fred still bent over the prostrate 
figure on the floor. 
“T don’t more than half-believe what you say, Tom,” 
he said, after a moment’s thought. 
it is not an officer in disguise? 


This fellow did a queer 


a San 


I don’t want any truck with} 


There was a long scar on the right side | 


“How do I know that! 


know more about it.” 

“Perhaps if you stay here all night,” said the man ad- 
dressed as Tom, with a sneer, “the cops will come along, 
and tell you all about Nick Carter and Chet Magone.” 

“Are you dead sure this is Chet Magone ?” 

“Of course itis. No other man ever had a mug like 
that.” 

“Then he’s onto a little game d’ve been working to- 


night,” said Fred, “and I don’t like thata little bit. What« 
shall we do with him? If he’ll spy on me, he’ll spy on 
any of you.” 


“Oh, let him alone and come along!” said Tom, impa- 
tiently. ‘“He’san old bum, who won’t know to-morrow 
morning where he was to-night.” 

As the men turned to leave the place one of them gave 
| the prostrate man a vicious kick. 

“Take that,” he said, “and learn to keep out of our way 
after this. You’re lucky to get off so easy.” 

The man arose to a sitting posture, and then staggered 
to his feet. 

““You do that again,” he shouted, “an’ I’ smash you 
in de gob.” 

The men laughed and moved along, Chet keeping close 
i by their side. 

The men did not care to be followed. 

They were not all criminals. In fact, Fred Fitzsimmons 
was the only really desperate one of the lot. 

The others were men who were not above a criminal 
act, but what they did was usually the result of caprice | 
or immediate want. 


Tiey seemed to be out now for a good time, and they” 
|had made the old house a place of meeting. 

They all knew Fred Fitzsimmons, and knew him to be 
‘an all ’round crook, but they cared little about that. So 
long as he treated them liberally when he was flush, and 
;aided them now and then in their wild pranks, they did 
not care how he got his money. 

They now. asked no questions regarding his business at 
the old retreat that night. They had heard none of the 
talk about the robbery of the jewelry store, and Laura 
|had glided away before attracting attention, which was 
very fortunate for the two schemers. 

“Where are you going, Chet?” demanded one of the 
men, as Chet walked along by his side. 

“I’m goin’ to Pittsburgh,” was the sullen reply. 
fellows can’t shake me as easy as all that.” 

“Well, stay with the crowd, if you*want to,” was the 
reply, “only you’d better not be talking about banging 
folks in the gob.” 

“Well, boys!” said Fitzsimmons, after walking a short 
distance, “I’m off. Take care of yourselves.” 

The men said good-night gruffly and passed on. They 
did not seem to relish the idea of being deserted so soon 
by the man they had met under such peculiar circum- 
stances. 

“He’s got some scheme on,” said Tom. ‘‘When we see 
him again he’ll be loaded down with wealth.” 

“Hello!” shouted Tom, after the party had walked 
along in silence for a moment, “ where’s Chet? He was 
fast to go in to Pittsburgh not long ago.” 

“He must have followed Fred off.” 

“There may be something in Fred’s suspicions, after 
ede 


“You 
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“Pshaw !” broke in Tom, “don’t you suppose I know , the present. 


Chet Magone? 

“It may be Chet Magone,” said another; “but he may 
have it in for Fred just the same. I wonder what the bum 
was doing in that house?” 

“He might have seen Fred have a roll and followed 
him there to get a whack at it. That would be new busi- 
ness for the bum, wouldn’t it?” 


“T think it would,” said another. “Anyway, Fred will 


_ be good and hot when he finds out that Chet has followed 


> 2 


him away. 

It was not long before Fitzsimmons, proceeding slowly 
westward, realized that he was being followed. 

He was, then, in the outskirts of the town, and not far 
from the vacant lot where he had left the rig in which he 
had driven over from Pittsburgh. 

While walking along he had been on the lookout for 
Laura, and so had discovered the skulking figure in the 
rear. 

In a moment all his former suspicions were revived. 

The woman was nowhere in sight, and he decided to 
leave her to get back to Pittsburgh as best she might. It 
seemed absolutely imperative that he should get beyond 
the reach of this spy as soon as possible. There was no 
longer any doubt in his mind about the fellow being a spy, 
whether it was Chet Magone or not. 


CHAPTER III. 


£0.0.L DT UM BLE: 
wo Say, can’t you give a fellow a ride?” 

Fitzsimmons waited with his hand on his revolver. 

AS-the person who had spoken drew nearer, he saw tliat 
it was not the tough who had been following him. 

The man who now approached him was a trim, neatly- 
dressed fellow with a delicate, clean-shaven face and im- 
maculzte collar and tie. He carried a pencil behind his 
ear. ; 

Fitzsimmons gave a sigh of relief. 

“Where do you want to go?” he asked, as the other 
came up. 

179 Why,” 
to-night.” 

“'What’s the matter with taking the train?” 

The robber was growing suspicious again. 

“Train’s just gone,” was the reply. “There won’t be 
another until after midnight.” 

“No other cars, eh?” 

“To tell the truth,” said the young man, frankly, “I 
don’t know much about the means of transportation here. 
I am a reporter, and rode out with a party of men to write 
up the works. I stopped in a place a little ways back to 
get a glass of beer, and they drove off in a hurry and left 
me behind. When I saw your rig, I Aan I had run 
across them again.” 


was the reply, “I’ve got to get to Pittsburgh 


He had nothing to fear on the score of that 
robbery at least. 

“Well, get in,” he said, at length, “I don’t mind giving 
you a lift, though there are other ways for you to get 
home.” 

The young man thanked him, and sprang into the car- 
riage. 

The distance from Homestead to Pittsburgh is only 
about ten miles, and Fitzsimmons drove tast. so it was not 
long before the lights of the city came in sight. 

**I stop here.”’ 

Fitzsimmons pulled up at a road house in the suburbs 
as he spoke. 

“No you don’t.” 

Fitzsimmons started back with an oath, and reached 
for his pistol as the determined tones of his companion’s 
voice reached his ears. 

But he was too late. 

The gleaming barrel of a revolver was within an inch of 
his face. 
~‘“ What does this mean?” he demanded. 

“Tt means that you are my prisoner.” 

‘‘Show your authority.” 

The seeming reporter tapped the barrel of his pistol sig- 
nificantly, and made no other reply. 

“Drive to the county jail,” he said, shortly. 

Fitzsimmons reluctantly turned the horses in the be isn 
tion indicated by his companion. 

But he had not abandoned hope of escape. 

Just ahead there was an unusually dark’ stretch of 
street. 

Almost in the center of it was a narrow culvert. 

The plan the robber had in his mind was a desperate 
one. 

It might mean death to one or both the occupants of the 
carriage, but the man was used to desperate deeds. 

The young man seemed to feel that there was some 
scheme brooding in the mind of his prisoner. 

‘*Hold the reins tight,” he said, “while I put on these 
irons. I don’t propose to take any chances.” 

At that moment the carriage reached the culvert. 

Although the time was only two days before Christmas, 
there was only a very light snow upon the ground. 

The roadway was bare of snow, but the planks of the 
culvert were covered with ice. 

This aided the robberin his desperate undertaking. 

As the young man spoke the wheels slipped and slid to 
one side. 

“Be careful.” 

The young man reached for the lines as he spoke, but 
he was too tate. The horses swung around in answer toa 
sharp pull on the reins and a fierce slash with the whip. 

The next moment the carriage tilted up on two wheels, 
and went over the culvert. 

The fall was at least ten feet. 

Fitzsimmons landed ina bank of snow on one side of 
the gully, but his companion fell straight down and 


Of all men on earth a reporter was the last one Fitz-| struck on the ice-covered surface of the stream below. 


simmons wanted to meet at that time. 


The robber sprang at once to his feet, but the other did 


Of course, the fellow had been sent to Homestead to | not attempt to rise. 


write up the robbery, and, of course, he would keep a 
sharp eye out for all suspicious circumstances. 
Then he reflected that no one had seen him in the store, 


Fitzsimmons drew a knife, and started down the bank. 


He held human life very cheaply. 
He had more than once been accused of the murder of 


and that it was simply impossible that he should be sus-|a farmer of Westmoreland County named Umberger, and 


pected. 


The woman was the one who must keep out of sight for cient proof to bring him to trial. 


had never denied the crime, although there was not suffi- 
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ne the ee started down the bank, with mur dor in 
his-heart, the sound of approacing wheels was heard. 

Fitzsimmons hesitated. Would there be time for what 
he had to do down there? 

He decided in the negative and turned back. 

Then a cunning thought came to him, and he at once 
proceeded to act upon it. 

He scrambled around on the bank, and threw the snow 
down until the body of his late companion was completely 
covered. 

As he reached the top of the bank, a carriage contain- 
ing two men stopped on the culvert. 

“Are you hurt?” one of them called out. 

“Only shaken up a little,” was the reply. 

“Well, you’ve lost your horses and smashed your car- 
riage, and so you may as well get in and ride to town 
with us.” 

No one said a word about the second man in the over- 
turned rig. 

‘It was clear that they had not seen him. 

“The horses will go home,” he said, getting into thg 
carriage, “and I’ll send out after the rig. It isn’t hurt 
much.” 

The men drove on toward the city. 

“There,” thought Fitzsimmons, with a mental oath, “I 
think that gay young policeman will get thawed out es 

next spring. That certainly could not have been Nick| 
Carter.” 


* ® s * * * % 


When Laura Hill left the old house that night she was 
sure of only one thing, and that was that Fitzsimmons 
and herse?f had had a very close call. 

She lingered about the place a mament or two in order 
to make sure that her companion in crime had, indeed, 
escaped arrest, and then made her way toward the more 
respectable portion of the town. 

It was light enough for her to see the men leave the 
place in a body, and she crept closer to the side of a build- 
ing, in order that she might not be discovered. She did 
not care to join Fitzsimmons again that night. 

She did not see the disreputable figure which left the 
party and staggered off in her direction. 

Her purpose now was to get back to Pittsburgh at once. 

Fitzsimmons had been followed, and the safest way for 
her to do was to keep away from him, at least for the 
present. 

Half-way up the rather pleasant street she was follow- 
ing she heard the sound of footsteps behind her. 

She caught but one glance at the brutal-looking fellow 
lying on the floor of the old house, but when she turned 
about to see who might be following her she was positive 
that the man behind was that man. A shiver of fright 
crept over her as she realized the fact. 

What was to be done? 

In a moment the fellow would be at her side. 

Escape seemed impossible. _ 

“Hold on, there!” called out the fellow from the rear, 
‘*vou’ve lost your pardner.” 

The voice sounded like that of a man in the last stage of 
intoxication, and this gave her a faint hope. qs 

After all, the man might not be an officer. 

“Where you goin’ ?” 

“Home.” 

“Where’s Fred 2?” 

“TJ don’t know any Fred...” 


[ 


‘ Nou met him there at the old house.” 

The man seemed to have suddenly become sober. 

“Tt is false. I went there to find my husband.” 

“How long since you had a husband, Laura Hill?” 

The man advanced, and took her by the arm. 

“You may as well come quietly,” he said, “Ihave a 
warrant for you.” 

From a side street there came the sound of a drunken 
song. 

Laura broke away from the detaining hand, and sprang 
in the direction from which the sound proceeded. 

“Help! Murder! Help!” 

She repeated the words, until the street rang with the 
sound. 

She could hear the revelers running in her direction. 

In a moment she dashed through the little party, and 
saw its members close about her pursuer. 
During the quiek, sharp struggle which followed she 
darted from the walk, and concealed herself in the shrub- 
bery. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CHET MAGONE BECOMES INDIGNANT. 


“What luck ?” 

The Pittsburgh chief of police sat in his office ree 

inquir ingly at Nick Carter. 

“Well,” replied the celebrated detective, “TI can get 

your man at any time now, but there is no proof.” 

““Get him,” 

The chief spoke eagerly. 

“You are making a great mistake,” said Nick. 

“What do you advise?” 

“Give Fitzsimmons plenty of rope, and he will furnish 

all the proof necessary to convict the whole gang.” 

“You had him once over in Homestead, if I am not mis- 

taken,” said the chief, with a smile. 

“Yes, and his friends came just in time to give mea 

bump on the head. I can almost feel it ring yet.” 

“He made up for that by bathing it in cold water after- 

ward,” continued the chief, with a smile. 

“Yes,” replied Nick, “I got bumped around a good deal 

that night, but Fred Fitzsimmons will have to pay for it 

all before I am done with him.” 

“ And the woman ?” 

“She’s the boss of the combination. 

dangerous man she is a female fiend.” 
“Tt is on her account, then, that you want to delay the 

capture of Fitzsimmons ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, Mr. Carter,” said the chief, “we never could 

make head or tail of these burglaries until you came here 


While Fitz is a 


and put us on the right track, so of course you are en- 
titled to have your own way now, Why, we never even 
suspected Fitzsimmons.” 
“Ho's a cute one,” was the reply. 
that was to get me out of the way.” 
“You refer to the night he left you lying in the snow 
bank ?” 

“T wasn’t in the snow bank,” said Nick, with a laugh; 
‘but that is a State secret, so we’ll say no more about it.” 
The chief looked up in amazement. | 

“That’s queer,” he said. “You never told me this 

before.” % 
“Tt wasn’t necessary.” 


“See what a scheme 


+ Which was the hang-out of a gang like that which he had 
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“Who was it in the snow bank ?” 

“Wait until the case is finished.” 

The chief of police saw that it would be useless to ques- 
tion the great detective further, and changed the subject. 

In a short time Nick took his departure, and proceeded 
in the direction of the low saloons and lounging places by 
the river. 

He was neatly dressed in a dark business suit and 
derby hat, and just. before reaching the point he had set 
out to visit he took from his pocket a small scarf-pin in 
the shape of a printer’s composing-stick, and placed it on 
his vest in plain sight. 

“There,” he thought, ‘‘I think I’ll pass for a printer on | 
a bum, if the boys don’t get around and taik shop.” 

At one time in his life, Nick had “learned the case,” so ! 
he would not be entirely at sea in case he should run 
across a gang of printers out for a lark. 

As the detective walked along, there was not in his 
mind the slightest doubt as to the guilt of the man Fitz-| 
simmons. 


That he had had a hand in all the recent Pittsburgh 
burglaries Nick was certain. 

The thing todo now was to bri ing ‘the crimes home to 
him. 2 

And the woman, 

Nick was anything but Ale wod at the manner in which | 
she had given him the slip at Homestead. 

Since that night he had heard nothing of her, although 
he had done his best to ascertain her whereabouts. 

She had disappeared as completely as though the mighty | 
hills had fallen and buried her from sight. 

Nick’s purpose in visiting this part of the city, at this’ 
time, was to follow aclew which he had that day received. ; 

Down by the river there was a saloon and restaurant, 


run across at the old house at Homestead that night. 

Laura Hill was known to have many friends in this 
gang. 

She was a handsome woman. liberal alike with her 
smiles and her money, and it was no wonder that she was 
popular with that sort of a crowd. 

When Nick reached the saloon in question, he looked | 
like a man who was out having a good time, and did not | 
care who knew it. 

He staggered up to the bar, ordered a drink, and sub-, 
sided into a chair not far from the door. 

There were only a few people in the place, but Chet 
Magone was one of the number. 

Nick smiled as he thought of the time he had imitated. 
Chet’s dress and personal appearance in order to trail | 
Fitzsimmons. 

“TI wonder if I got the fellow into trouble?” thought the’! 
detective, as Chet’ walked toward where he was sitting 
and began casting sly glances at his flushed face. 

“Soy, pard,” ventured the fellow, in a moment, “can’t 
you stand a jolt? I’m chokin’.” 

“That’s all right,” said the seeming printer, “git yer 
belly up ag’in’ the bar.” 

“What’s th’ matter er sittin’ owl here?” demanded 
the other, “you ain’t no secret session, I take it.” 

“Don’t git gay there,” called out the bartender. 

“He’s all right,” replied Nick, “he just wants a bowl.” 

Chet drank his schooner of beer at the table, and seemed 
about to ask for another one when an interruption came. 

The man who had been called Tom at the old house in 


‘friend of mine. 


| 
e 


‘ing a glass of liquor down Tom’s throat. 


Homestead entered the place, and at once caught sight of 
the well-known figure. 
“You’re a nice duffer,” he said, advancing toward 

Chet. _ 

“What’s eatin’ you?” 

‘That was a nice trick you played out at Homestead 
the other day—or night, rather.” 

“ Homestead ?” 

“Yes, Homestead.” 

“Come off; I hain’t bin there in a year.” 

“Well, I’m goin’ to smash yer jaw, just the same.” 

“Say, there!” called out the bartender, “you fellers is 
all breedin’ swipes in de mug. We don’t want no bangin’ 
here—see ?” 

“Oh, go an’ chase yerself!” shouted Tom, throwing off 
his coat ina great rage. “ We can settle this, I reckon.” 

“What did I do at Homestead?” demanded Chet, throw- 


a9 


‘ing up his right to protect his face. 
5 


“You played sneak on de gang.” 
Chet struck out first, and was soon getting a good deal 


‘the worst of the fight, for his opponent was sober and was 
i;much the stronger man of the two. 


Nick was at a loss what course to pursue. 
He did not like to see Chet severely punished fora 


| thing of whicb he knew nothing, and still he did not care 
ito get mixed up in a fight at that time. 


No one seemed inclined to interfere, however, and when 


‘Chet was felled to the floor by a brutal blow, Nick sprang 
_ to his feet. 


“ Hold on here!” he said, ina maudlin tone, “that’s a 
Let him alone.” 

By way of answer, Tom aimed a heavy. blow at the de- 
tective. 

Nick sprang awkwardly aside, and drew out*sf reach. 

“You do that ag’in,” he said, “an’ I'll put you to sleep.” 

Tom sprang forward with an oath, and Nick led ouf 
with his right. 

The bully caught the blow square on the point of the 
jaw, and went down like a log. 

Nick had purposely dealt a knock-out blow. 

He could not afford to engage in a long struggle there. 

The people of the saloon picked up the fallen man, and 
' placed him in a chair. 

“That’s a mighty hard blow,” said the bartender, pour- 
“Where did you 
learn to hit like that?” 

Nick made no reply. 

“Well,” said the bartender, in a moment, “you'd bet- 
ter get out of here before the gang gets around, or there'll 
be trouble.” 

Nick staggered out of the rear door, closely followed 
by the grateful Chet, whose face was still bleeding from 
the wounds he had received in the encounter. 

“Where you goin’ ?” 

Nick blundered along as though he had no definite ob- 


ject in view, and made no reply. 


“You’re pur ty drunk,” said Chet, in a moment. “You 
come with me.’ 

Nick allowed himself to be led along for some distance, 
and then turned sharply about. 

“ Where’s ye goin’?” he demanded. 

“Just down de alley a piece. I got space at a gin-mill 
' down here, an’ I wants ye to have a jolt wid me.” 

The two men were soon seated inthe rear room of 2 
small saloon, and Chet seemed to be entirely at home. 

“You done a mighty decent t’ing back dere,” Chet said, 
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as they sat over their beer. “I’ll do as much for you some 
day. ifI gita chance. I’da-got a terrible t’umpin’ dere 
only for you.” 

“Were you at Homestead?” asked Nick. 

“Naw.” 

“Then he lied ?” 

“Dat’s what he did.” 

“Say, Chet,” said the bartender, appearing in the door 
with two glasses of beer in his hand, “these wos sent in 
here, an’ de man wants ter see you.” 

Chet shuffled out into the main room, and Nick was not 
long in getting where he could see what was going on 
there. 

A man he had never seen before had drawn Chet down 
at a table not far from the rear partition, and was talking 
to him in whispers. 

“T tell you I wasn't dere,” the dehecuive heard Chet say. 

“Well,” was the reply, “Laura is suspicious, and she 
won't believe it until she hears you say it.” 

“ Were is she?” 

“Down at de old place.” 

“ET go.” 

“Come on, then.” 

“Wait till I see my pard.” 

It was getting dark in the place, and Nick realized that 
the time for action had arrived. 

He busied himself fora moment with a small hand- 
mirror and a box of prepared paints, which he always 
earried with him and then drew farther back into the 
" gorner. 

“Well, ’ll be blowed,” began Chet, as he approached 
his friend, “w’ere ’d you git that mug so quick? I'll be 
busted if I don’t——” 

The sentence was never finished. 


Nick sprang to his feet, and forced a thick cloth over} 


Chet’s face. 

There was no struggle. 

The detective had used chloroform more than once be- 
fore, and he now made no mistake. 

In less time than it takes to tell the story, the fellow 
was completely under the influence of the drug. 

The rest was comparatively easy. 

The reverse of Nick’s disguise was the same he had 
worn at Homestead, and in three minutes he stood before 
the waiting man in the front room. 

No one could have told the disguised bum from the true 
one. ! : ; 

“Dat chum o’ mine is drunk,” Nick said, as he passed 
out. “Let him sleep dere till I come back.” 

No one suspected the truth, and the two men passed on 
out. Ue 

The seeming bum appeared to be more and more under 
‘the influence of liquor as he walked along. 

“You've got an elegant jag on,” said his companion, 
taking his arm. “Now brace up, an’ we’ll soon be there.” 

Nick knew that he was taking desperate chances. 

He was liable to run into a whole nest of outlaws and 
be overpowered and murdered. 

He bad no idea where he was going, but the only thing 
to do now was to keep on and run the risk. 


CHAPTER V. 
DEADLY WORK. 


“Did you find him?” 

Laura Hill, the beautiful confidence woman and dia- 
mond thief, asked the question in a voice trembling with 
suppressed excitement. 

“Yes, I found him,” was the reply, “but he is too drunk 
to talk now.” 

“Have you asked him about it?” 

ee Yes. 99 

“Well ?” 

“ He says that he was not at Homestead that night.” 

“Then the man we saw was a detective, of course?” 

“Tt looks that way.” 

“ What is to be done?” 

“Have you seen Fred Fitzsimmons ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Has he no plan?” 

“He refuses to talk. I think he is getting ready to 
jump. He refuses to give me.my share of the jewelry.” 

“How much did you get?” 

“More than three thousand dollars antes Ee 

“You're going to have trouble with him.” 

“Tf { get pinched I’ll turn him over to the police.” 

A disreputable looking bum, lying seemingly half asleep 
in the next room, heard every word of the above conver- 
sation between Laura Hill and the man who had con- 
ducted him to the place. 

As he listened he loosened his revolver in his Socbot 

The time for quick work had at last arrived. 

“T have my lady down fine at last,” he thought. 
thing to do now is to make the arrest and get out.of here 
with my prisoner with a whole hide.” 

“Why did you allow Chet to get so drunk ?” demanded 
the woman, after a short silence. “I wanted to talk,with 
him.~ 3 * Nee 
“He was pretty full when I found him,” was the reply, 
“and he was bound to have more on the way here.” 

The woman left her seat and stepped into the room 
where the detective sat, seemingly very drunk. 

“You’re a nice pigy” she said, advancing to his side. 

She had closed the door behind her, and her companion 
was still in the other room. . 

As she leaned over the supposed bum she found herself 
looking into the muzzle of a revolver. 

“Not a word—not a whisper,” said Nick, “ 
hear the bark of this beast in my hand.” 

The woman sank back, paralyzed witl: fright, and Nick 
made haste to put on the handcuffs. 

He had scarcely completed the task when the door 
opened and the man who had conducted him to the place 
stepped into the room. 

“What’s going on here?” he demanded. 
in that shave ?” 

Nick drew his pistol, but before he could use it it was 
dashed from his hand. 

The woman sprang to her feet and struck savagely at 
the detective with her ironed hands. 

Nick turned to ward off the blows which were raining 
down upon his face, and in an instant felt himself seized 
from behind. 

The struggle was a desperate one. 


or you will 


‘“Why are you 
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' rest,” he exclaimed. “Get arig and direct me where to, 


ee Sass 


. See 


- where to goand J’ll follow on. I can have the wound | 


escaped. 
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throat. 

But his wonderful luck did not desert him. 

The woman’s struggles suddenly ceased, and he knew 
that, womanlike, she had.fainted. 

By a desperate effort he released his throat and turned 
upon his assailant. 

A pistol-shot rang out in the room, and with one last 
effort Nick sprang forward to grapple with the man who 
had shot him. 

He felt the warm blood spurting from a wound in his 
side, heard the sound of hurrying feet outside, and fell at 
full length across the body of the unconscious woman. 


Ea * * * * Lo * 


“That was rather a close call, Mr. Carter.” 

Nick still lay upon the floor of the little room. 

A policeman in uniform was bending over him, bathing | 
his face with water. 

“Did the woman get away?” Nick asked, recognizing | 
an old acquaintance in the officer. 

“T should say not. When I got here, called by the shot, 
the man you were fighting was gone, and you, unconscious | 
as you were, were hanging on to the woman like grim) 
death.” 

“ Where is the woman now ?” 

“T sent her in, of course. There, you don’t look so. 
tough now.” 

“Did she say anything?” 

“Rather. She told us where to find Fred Fitzsimmons.” | 

“Have they gone after him ?” 

“Sure. It’s a good thing I washed off that disguise. I 
came near running you in.” 

“Where is Fitzsimmons? Never mind the disguise.” 

‘CAt his home in Dead Man’s Hollow.” 

Nick sprang to his feet. In amoment he was the well 
dressed printer again. 

“T can’t lie here and let some one else make that ar- 


J 


| 


One 
: “You will be too late;” was the reply. “Gilkinson and 
Murphy have been gone some time. Has that wound 
stopped bleeding ?” 

“Ves,” was the reply, “this is the first knock-out for. 


Nick Carter, and I must make the best of it. Tell me} 


dressed to-merrow. Itis of no account anyway.” 

“Tt strikes me,” said the officer, “that you have made a 
pretty good job of this already, and can afford to rest. 
You are in no shape to go out there now.” 

The officer, however, reluctantly gave the necessary di- 
rections, and the nervy detective was soon on his way to! 
Dead Man’s Hollow. « 

It was a long, cold ride, but the ground was finally cov- 
ered, and the house he sought was pointed out to the tired 
detective. le 

As he alighted from the rig,two pistol-shots sounded 
from the house. He bounded through the door-way and 
paused in alarm. 

The bleeding bodies of the two officers lay on the floor 
before him. Gilkinson was dead. Fitzsimmons had again 


once,” 

The whole night had been spent in the pursuit of the 
robber, and it was now the middle of the forenoon. 

Nick was in bad shape from lack of sleep and food as 
well as from his wound, but he resolved to push on in 
pursuit at once. 

A crowd had collected about the place, and the shouts 
of men and boys now came from the forest in which Fitz- 
simmons was said to have taken refuge. 

Nick crowded his way out of the house, arranged with a 
by-stander for the care of his horses, and proceeded alone 
along a straggling country road which seemed to skirt the 
forest on the right. 

The remainder of the day was spent in a tangle of thick- 
ets and cow-paths. i 

More than once the plucky detective was about ready to 
give up the quest, but the thought of the series of defeats 
he had already met with in the case nerved him on. 

Just before nightfall he came to a small house in the 


| midst of a patch of cultivated ground. 


His knock at the door was answered ulmost immedi 
ately, and he was asked to enter. 

The woman met his request for food with a look of per- 
plexity. 

“T am lost without the cows,” she said, “and I don’t 
know what I can give you to drink.” 

“Have you lost your cows?” 

“ They’re actin’ queer,” was the reply. ‘‘I went out after 
them a short time ago, an’ I couldn’t get within forty rod 


of ’em. They never acted that way before.” 


Nick thought he knew what was the matter with the 
COWS. 

They had been frightened at a skulking figure in the 
woods. 

After partaking of a hasty meal the detective crept 
away in the gathering darkness and secreted himself be- 
hind a fallen tree but a short distance away from the spot 
where the cows had-been grazing on the scanty winter 
foliage. ey 

The long winter night wore slowly away. 

Now and then,the shouts of people in pursuit of the 
robber and murderer came faintly to his ears, but he made 
no effort to communicate with the owners of the voices. 
Was that the sound of a heavy body stumbling through 
the tangled thicket? 

Surely that was a human voice. 


tective lay. 

The next moment the ice-crusted bushes parted, and a 
haggard face appeared, white and ghostly, in’ the dim 
light of the night. 

After a moment’s careful inspection of the half lighted 
glade the owner of the face advanced toward the waiting 
detective. 

Nick realized that the desperate man before him would 
not weaken at sight of a pistol. 

He had more than the crime of robbery to answer for 
now. 

When a man feels the rope drawing about his neck he 
will take any chances in order to regain his liberty. 

As the detective stepped softly aside a twig cracked 


Nick bent over the one officer who showed signs of life. | 
“Don’t waste your time here,” said plucky. Detective 
Murphy. “I shall be all right ina short time. Fitzsim- , 


mons fled by way of the rear door there, and you’ll find ter behind a giant tree. 


under his feet, sounding to his excited senses almost like 
a pistol-shot. 
Fitzsimmons sprang back at the sound, and sought shel- 


Footsteps were approaching the spot where the de- 
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Without taking his eyes from his man Nick crept cau- | 
tiously in the direction of the tree. 

It was slow work, but at last he was within half a dozen 
feet of the desperate man. 

During all this time Fitzsimmons had been listening 
intently. ¥ 

The detective was not aware of the fact, but every move 
he had made had been closely followed by the man he was 
pursuing. 4 

'he result was that when at last Nick arose to his feet 
in preparation for a quick advance he met Fitzsimmons 
face to face. 

For a moment the hunter and the hunted looked. into 
each other’s faces. 

Two shots startled the drowsy denizens of the forest. 

The next moment the two men were fighting hand-to- 
hand. 

Fitszimmons was a giant in strength, and Nick was 
weak and faint from loss of blood. 

The outlaw forced the detective to the ground. 

There was murder in his eyes as he raised his weapon to 
deal the detective a finishing blow. 

But the blow did not fall. 

The murderer’s throat was in easy reach of that muscu- 
lar right which had more than once saved the detective’s 
life after weapons had failed. 

The unexpected blow was a powertul one. 

Not one man in ten thousand, placed in the position the 
detective was in, could have struck such a blow. 

It caught the outlaw full in the throat, and he fell back- 
ward with a groan. 

It was some moments before Nick could find strength 
to arise to his feet. Now that the terrible excitement was 
over he realized how much the almost superhuman exer- 
tions of the past twenty-four hours had weakened him. 

When Fitzsimmons regained consiousness Nick sat by 
his side with his head bowed upon his hand. 

“Did I hit you?” he asked, glancing at the irons upon 
his wrists. | 

Nick shook his head. 

“T’m devilish sorry.” 

_ It was now evident that the shots had attracted the at- 
tention of some one in the forest, for hurrying footsteps 
were now heard but a short distance away. 

“ My friends meet here occasionally,” said the prisoner, 
with an oath, “and if they should come now it would be 
all up with you.” 

Nick drew his revolver and stood ready. 

a you move or cry out,” he said, “I’ll shoot you like 
a dog. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ESCAPED FROM JAIL. 


“T have heard a great deal about Nick Carter,” said the 
chief of the Pittsburgh police the next day, “but I had no 
idea that he was built of the finest steel, with no tire out 
or wear out to him.” 

“T have won my reputation by hard knocks,” said Nick, 
with a faint smile, “but I think this is a little bit the 
toughest job 1 ever took hold of. I came mighty near giv- 
ing it up there in the forest.” 

‘‘That would have been unlike you.” 

“Well, it is a good thing that the people who found us 
there in the woods were not Fitzsimmons’ friends. I 
never could have stood another battle.” 

“TI believe,” said the chief, “that if you had gone out to 
Dead Man’s Hollow alone poor Gilkinson would be alive 
now.” 

“1 presume so,” said Nick, “but you must remember 
that Fitzsimmons is a dangerous man.” 

“ And to think that previous to your arrival here I never 
even suspected the fellow.” 

“You ought to watch him every moment he is in jail. 
He will try hard to escape.” 

“Well do that all right.” 

“By the way,” said Nick, “have you seen a pale young 
man about the city, looking as though he had lost his best 
friend ?” : 

The chief laughed. 


“A young man answering that description has been in 
here half a dozen times lately asking for you. Who is it?” 

“A young man I brought on from New York.” 

“Why,” said the puzzled official, “it can’t be Chick ?” 

“That’s who itis. He’ll be warm under the collar when 
he learns that the arrest has been made without his help. 
To tell the truth, I would have given a thousand dollars 
for a sight of his face out there in the woods.” 

“T know now who it was that got dumped in the snow,” 
laughed the chief. ti 

“Ves, we were together that night, but I have hardly 
seen him since. He came mighty near freezing to death 
there.” 

‘Here he comes now.” 

The meeting of the two famous detectives may well be 
imagined. 

“We have now finished our work,” said Nick, “and we 
are off for New York. Let me warn you once more to 
keep a close watch on the jail. Fitzsimmons is a bad 
man.” 

The officers shook hands, and the two detectives were 
soon on the way home. 

After their Jeparture the chief of police held a long con- 
ference with the sheriff and the warden at the jail, and 
the result was that a double watch was placed upon the 
man Nick Carter had so adroitly captured. he 

Had the officers known what desperate schemes were 
forming and brooding in the brain of the outlaw in their 
custody they would have kept an armed sentry night and 
day before his cell. 

While Nick Carter was slowly recovering from his 
wounds in New York a cunning plot was being Jaid in 
Pittsburgh. ; 

Although very busy with other matters Nick never lost 
sight of the Pittsburgh case. 

“There’ll be work for some one down there yet,” he said 
one day to Chick, and in a very few days he realized the 
truth of his prophecy. 

The case against Fitzsimmons dragged slowly through 
the courts. ; : 

One morning in October the turnkey at the jail received 
a call from a handsome, well-dressed woman who asked 
to be allowed to see the murderer of Detective Gilkinson. 
- “What do you want ot him?” demanded the official. 
“T have private business with him regarding . his’ 
father’s estate,” was the reply. 

“Tg it true about his inheriting a fortune?” 

oe Yes. 3 

‘*How much is it?” 

‘*About twenty thousand dollars.” 

“Tt’s hard luck to have that much money and be in jail 
for murder.” 

“He can make a strong defense now.” 

“Ves, but it will do no good.” 

“May I take this package in to him?” 

“ What does it contain ?” 

“A loaf of cake.” : 

The officer took the package into his hand and looked at 
it suspiciously. aye ue ST 

“You are sure there is nothing in it?” eM: 

‘“Of course there is nothing in it.” 

“Well, you may take it in this time, but I want you to 
understand that he is to receive no favors here.” 

The woman smiled as she took the package back into 
her hand. F ; 

“You will be well paid for anything you ean do for 
him,” she said. 

The Jook on the officer’s face was not a responsive one, 
and the woman passed on out of the office. 

In front of Fitzsimmons’ cell a guard was standing. 

After passing a few words with the visitor he moved on 
to the other end of the corridor. 

“Did you bring it?” 

Fitzsimmons asked the question with an anxious look 
on his face. 

“Yes, I brought it, and it is strong.enough to cut a hole 
through a mountain.” ; 

“Did the turnkey seem to suspect anything ?” 


“No, but he said that you were to receive no favors 


whatever.” 
“Tf the cake is all right I won’t have to ask for any.” 


~ 
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‘enough for a child to crawl through, but the prisoner ties 
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“The cake is all right. The file and the rope are both in CHAPTER VII. 

it.” j 

“Well, you wait at the place agreed upon every night | 

until you hear from me.” | Nick Carter, fully recovered from his wound, sat in his 
“ What are you people talking about there?” | private office in New York. 

- It was the watchman who spoke. | He held atelegram in his hand, and the look on his 
He evidently did not like the low tone in which the face as he read it for the second time was not a_ pleasant 


ANOTHER CALL FOR HELP; 


_ prisoner and his visitor were conversing. one. 


“We were talking about Fred’s fortune,” said the Chick entered the room and sat down to look over the 
woman. “Iam going now. When I come again I’ll bring morning papers. 


you a present.” “Hello!” he shouted, springing to his feet, “did you see 
There was a gmile on the woman’s face as she spoke. this dispatch from Pittsburgh ?” 
If everythin, Ywent well she would never set her foot in-, “Yes,” said Nick, ‘‘it was in the papers last night.” 
side that prison house again. | “About the escape of Fitzsimmons?” 
If things went wrong she might be brought back there “Yes.” 
a prisoner. ; | “You predicted that before you left Pittsburgh.” 
She fully realized the chances she was taking. | “Yes, but no one believed me.” 
The day passed slowly away. | “ Well, it isn’t our fault. Our work was done all right.” 


Fitzsimmons seemed tobe more cheerful than usual,! “That’s true enough,” said Nick, “but they want us 
but this the officers ascribed to the good news regarding back there.” 


his fortune. | “JT don’t see how you can take the case.” 
That night the officers watched the murderer’s cell until’ “That’s just it,” was the reply. ‘I want to go, for I 
‘a late hour. war.t to see Fitzsimmons pay the penalty of his crimes, 
The prisoner sought his couch at an unusually early but I don’t see how I can get away from here.” 
hour. | There was a short silence. 
The guard had been on duty many nights in succession, ‘‘Why can’t you keep the cases here moving while I go 
and the time passed slowly. and capture’ that chap?” Nick asked at length. 
At eleven o’clock there was no one in the corridor. ' “Pil do my hest,” said Chick. 


A strong wind was blowing outside, and the rattling of _,.“ You won’t be apt to be dumped into any snowdrifts 
the heavy shutters echoed through the long corridors of here,” said the detective, witb a laugh. 


the prison. : “But you are likely to bring another bullet back to New 
Surely that is a strange noise for the wind to make. York,” said Chick. 
Somewhere there is a window open, and the lights flare “I think that honors are about even in that case,” said 
weirdly. .Nick. “I think, on the whole, that I got rather the worst 
There is the slight jar of an iron door. Of it.” 
The shadows grow thicker. | ‘Have you any idea where to look for Fitzsimmons?” 
There are always shadows in a prison at night when the asked Chick. 
wind blows, but shadows do not make noises like the “Ofcourse not. I must get my pointers after I get on 
shuffling of human feet. ' the ground.” 
A figure glides from the murderer’s cell and passes ‘The newspapers declare that there is no clew.” 
down the corridor. | ‘The newspapers always say that.” 
a _A heavy key turns in a lock somewhere in the regions “ When shall you leave?” 
t ““below“and the figure pauses. |“ At once.” 
The sound of voices comes faintly up to the listening “I'd like to go with you.” 
man’s ears. “That is impossible.” 
A bit of steel flashes into view. : | “You know I didn’t cut much of a figure there before, 
The voices and the footseps stop at a lower door, and al] and I’d like a chance to play even.” 
is still again. i ‘“T don’t like this going over the ground a second time,” 


The owners of the voices were never nearer their death said the detective, “‘but there seems to be no help for it.” 


than they were at the moment they turned back from a Why not let the officers that let him escape catch 


“ murderers’ row.” im ?” 
Once in the upper corridor they must have seen the fig- “I can’t make myself believe that the other case is fin- 
ure hiding in the shadows. ished until the fellow is sentenced. I am notin the habit 
Then the murderer of Gilkinson would have had more of running men down and then having them chasing 
blood on his hands. about the country getting into more mischief.” 


When the wind blew and the shutters rattled the noise ‘“ Well, I’ll do my best here.” 
of a file eating into the heart of the iron bars kept time “I know that, so I’ll get away to-night.” 


with the noise. i After giving explicit instructions regarding the conduct 
The guard passes the murderer’s cell, rattles the barg of the cases on hand in New York Nick left for the depot. 

impatiently, and looks in. | At Pittsburgh he found a decidedly disgusted lot of 
The bars are fast, and the prisoner seems to be there in- Officers. 

side, lying fast asleep with his head well covered with the “It’s a queer piece of business,” said the sheriff, after 

blankets. explaining the mode of escape to the detective, ‘‘and I 


The figure passes on from one corridor to another until can’t understand it at all. The devil must have helped 
the covered bridge is reached which connects the jail with him.” 


the court-house. Nick laughed. 
A wonderful file this to eat into the iron so fast. — “ His father’s money helped him.” 
A low signal comes from below. Nick looked the sheriff keenly in the face as he spoke. 


The hole in the grated window seems hardly large | eee what they all say.” 
e sheriff seemed to feel his position keenly. 


a rope to the grating and swings out into the dark space “I'll give a thousand out of my own pocket,” he said, 
below. :“the moment Fitzsimmons is brought back here.” 
The next moment the rope swings lightly in the wind,| ‘Had he any chums in the jail?” 
and two figures hasten away in tne darkness. “ Not that I know of.” | 
Fitzsimmons has cut his way to freedom. ee some further talk Nick took his departure from 
the jail. 


Half an hour later a very tough ‘‘drunk and disorderly” 
was taken to the jail and locked up with the prisoners of 
, that class. 
He was still very full, and the prisoners at once pro- 
ceeded to inaugurate a side-show. 
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said Nick, venturing a guess to draw the other 


“Where'd they git it?” 

“Tt thay leave it here some oOne’ll step on it.” 

‘*T wish I had his jag.” 

“That’s all right, fellers,” mumbled the new arrival, ‘‘I 
got the scads to pay my fine, an’ that’s more’n you got.” 

“What you in for?” 

“ *Cause I didn’t like the location o’ things.” 

4b Eh ie) 

“Moved the court-house over cross the river.” 

“Oh, you did, eh? Well, you’ll find it back in the old 
place in the mornin’. Hi 

Me I bought m’self a jag once,” said one of the prisoners, 
“an’ moved the Capitol buildin’ over into Ohio, but some 
fool put it back.” 

“That’s all right,” said Nici “if you'll move that breath 
o’ yourn up vo de ceilin’ I’ll go to sleep. It makes my feet 
sore to lose my rest.” 

Nick stretched himself at full length in one of the open. 
cells and pr etended to be sound asleep. 

The prisoners went to the other end of the corridor and 
engaged in a game of cards. 


In a short time Nick felt some one pulling him softly by ; | 


the arm. 

“Lay low, pard,” whispered a voice in his ear, “I waat 
to talk to you on the quiet.” 

Nick made an impatient gesture, and turned over as if 
to escape the proposed conver sation. 

But the jail-bird was not to be put off in that way. 

“You goin’ out in de mornin’ 2?” 

“Course. You don't suppose I’m goin’ to take up a 
claim here, do you? I don’t like de climate. Tell you that 
right now.’ 

* Will you take a letter out for me?” 

iz Sur e, ” 

The fellow went off and scribbled something on a dirty 
piece of paper and returned to the detective. 

“1 got a soft snap w’en I git out,” he said. 
South.” 

“Yes, you be,” grunted Nick. “ You’re oné of de chaps 
what’s servin’ a life sentence on de installment plan.” 

“Not much. I’m goin’ South to join a friend what’s got 
de stuff.” 

“When you git out,” said Nick, carelessly, 
out like dat murderer did.” 

“Wasn’t that slick 2?” 

“Rather.” 

“He’s got de stuff.” 

“ An’ he’ll keep it.” 

“No. he won’t. .I know something.” 

‘ Nick was now positive that he was on the right track. 

“JT don’t care what you know,” he said. “Go away an’ 
let me sleep. You're too gay for me.” 

“Will you take this note out 2?” 

“Give it here.” 

“No monkey business now.” 

“ Where shall I leave it 2” 

“That is marked on the note.” 

“Allright. Go away.” 

The fellow thrust the note into the detective’s hand and 
joined the other prisoners at the other end of the corridor. 

The note read : 


Sm goin’ 


“you'll get 


‘Will meet you in New Orleans.” 


There was no address and no signature. 

The number on the outside of the note was the street 
number of a tough saloon near the river.. 

There was no doubt in the mind of the pays that it 
was intended for Fitzsimmons. 


New Orleans was the place to look for the ae mur- |’ 


derer. 

The writer of the note seemed anxious about its deliv- 
ery. 
In a short time he was back in the detective’s cell. 
“You do that business: all right, *he said,“ and you 


won’t lose anything by it.” 


“Tf I go down there,” said Nick, pointing to the number | he walked slowly along. 


No 10. 


simmons,” 
out. 

“Fle’s a square man.” 

“T guess go.” 

“Tf you ever run across him outside you just ask him 
if he ever sinoked any King Bee cigarettes with sae 
son.’ 

e Shoes cigarettes, does he?” 

“You bet he does, an’ he’s crazy for dat brand.” 

“What you fellers chinnin’ ’bout?” called out a rough 
voice from the corridor. 

“ Talkin’ ’bout hens,” replied Nick. 

“See here,” said the first speaker, adv@gcing, “T’m de 
boss ob dis section, an’ I don’t want no lip.” 

“Go chase your self.” ; 

The jail bully made a dive for the man who thus dis- 
puted his authority, and the next moment landed on his 
head a dozen feet away. 

The prisoners gathered around to see the fun, but the 
arrival of the officers put a stop to the pr oceedings. 

When the officers went out Nick went with them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A BAND OF OUTLAWS. 


“Nick Carter, by all that’s holy.” 

The chief of the New Orleans police force grasped ie 
famous New York detective warmly by the hand. 

“Yes,” said Nick, “I have a bit of a job in your city.” 

y New Orleans is the worst city on the continent to hunt 
criminals in,” replied the chief, with a laugh. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but I’ve got to get my man, just 
the same.’ 

“Of course I’ll help you all I can,” explained the chief, 
“but I am afraid of the result.” 

In a few words Nick explained the circumstances of the 
case. 

“Fitzsimmons is a bad man,” said the chief, “and the 
worst of it is that he will have plenty of help here.” 

‘‘He had plenty of help in Pittsburgh.” 

“But not the sort of help he will have here.” 

“What do you mean ?” 3 

“T mean,” was the reply, “that the criminals in New 
Orleans have organized themselves into a law-defying 
league, and that it is next to impossible for my men tn do 
any good work.” 

Nick gazed calmly at the officer. 

“They seem to have unlimited means at their com- 
mand,” went on the chief, “and more than one man who 
poses before the public as a law abiding citizen is a mem- 
ber of the league.” 

“You are having a tough time of it.” 

“T am completely discouraged.” 

““T may be able to help you.” 

“That’s what I thought when you came in. There is no 
man in the world I had rather see here than Nick Carter.” 

‘ Witzsimmons is just the sort of aman to be hand in 
glove with such a league,” said Nick, “and he is paiticu- 
larly well fixed now in the matter of money.” 

“ He’s in with the gang all right.” 

“Have you any idea where the headquar ters of this 
gang is?” 

“No. Iam aware that they have sumptuous and very 
extensive quarters somewhere in the city, and that is all 
I know about it.” 

“Well,” said Nick, slowly, “I may run the birds degra 
*pile looking up my man. If so we may bag the whole 

ot.” 

“Be careful. One of my men set out to locate the gang, 
and never came back.” 

After some further talk Nick left the station, and went 
out into the city. 

In an hour’s time his pockets were full to overflowing 
with King Bee cigarettes. 

“That’s money thrown away, I pues, *he thought, as 
AL haven’t struck a place yet 


on the outside of the paper, “I'll get a head put on me.”! where Fitzsimmons would be likely to go for his favorite 


“ou just tell ’em it’s from Anderson, an’ it’ll be all 


right ” 
“They say outside that. you was mighty thick with Fitz- 


brand.” 
At length, awav out in the suburbs, he entered a small 
cigar store and called for King Bee cigarettes. 
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The boy behind the counter walked back to the box 


where they were kept, and returned empty handed. 


buying we’ll have to buy them by the ton.” 

* Do they sell well 2?” 

“Bet yer life.” 

“You ought to order more then.” 

' “We'll have enough to-night. There’s a chap coming 
after some then what buys ’em by the dozen.” 

“He must like them.” 

“You bet he does, an’ I guess he don’t want people to 

know he uses ’em, the way he sneaks in an’ out.” 

A clew at last. 

Nick did not dare question the boy about the customer’s 
appearance. 

He could only shadow the place and wait. 

As we have already said, the place was far out in the 
suburbs. 

Directly across the road was a vacant lot, and running 
the whole length of this was a huge bill board. 

Nick walked briskly away, turned at the next corner, 
and was soon on the street running in the rear of the bill- 
board. 

It was growing dusk fast, and Nick had only a short 
time to wait. 

In half an hour he was lying behind the board in a_po- 
sition which gave him a full view of the cigar store, 
where he could see the interior of the place as plainly as 
if he stood in the door. 

He was just congratulating himself on his good luck 
when a troop of boys playing hide and seek sprang behind 
the board, stumbled over his outstretched feet, and went 
screaming away. 

“Don’t go back behind that board,” one of them yelled, 
“there’s a drunken man there.” 

At that instant a tall, well-dressed fellow stepped into 
the shaft of light streaming from the windows of the cigar 
store. 

He heard the cry, and darted back. 

~~ “That’s my man all right enough,” thought Nick, “but 
he has been scared away.’ 


“Oh, you won’t be far behind us. If we turn a corner 
{Ill arop a handkerchief or something white up by the 


“We’re out again.” he said. “If that fellow keeps on, building or fence where you can see it, and where no one 


else will be apt to.” 

Fitzsimmons was off like a shot, and Al followed on 
after the detective. 

Nick walked to the next corner and sat down on a box 
to smoke, 

He knew nothing of what had taken place. 

While he smoked his “shadow” stood only a few feet 
,away. 
In five minutes Fitzsimmons came up. 
|. “The fellow is up to something queer, all right enough,” 
‘he said. ‘“He’s been there at the store asking for King 
| Bees, and the fool of a boy told him about my smoking 
so many.” 

Al laughed. 

“You don’t suppose they’re trying to trace you by the 
brand of cigarettes you smoke, do vou 2” 

“That’s just what I think.” 

“You give the coppers too much credit.” 


“There is only one man that I know of that would do 
such a thing.” 

“And who is that?” 

‘Nick Carter.” 

“Pshaw! You have done nothing but talk Nick Carter 
since you’ve been here. Give us a rest.” 

“T wish he’d give me a rest.” 

“Well, there he is, over on the corner.” 

The men conferred together in whispers for some mo- 
ments. : 

“It’s mighty risky,” said Al, after some thought, “but 
I’m willing to try it.” 

A moment later a man strolled up to the place where 
| Nick was sitting and engaged him in conversation. 

“This is early for me,” he said carelessly, after some 
talk, “but a fellow has to go home when he gets broke.” 

“ Been bucking the tiger ?” 


| “Yes, and couldn’t make a bet stick.” 


Nick knew Fitzsimmons to be a gambler, and he re- 


(solved to follow this lead. He was certain that he had lost 


The man certainly showed no inclination of returning him for the night so far as the cigar store was concerned, 


to the store. 
He stood a moment on the walk and then walked away. 
Nick left his hiding-piace and passed along behind the, 
board to the next street. | 
“Look out,” yelled one of the boys, “there’s our, 
drunken man. Let her go, Gallagher! Whoop!” | 
‘It is safe to say that if Nick had had hold of the urchin! 
at that moment there would have been one sorrowful 
youth in the Crescent City. 
Nick passed on down the street. 
At the corner he almost brushed against the man who 
had darted out of sight so rapidly at the boy’s first ex- 


_ clamation. cS 


It was well for the detective that he did not see at that 
moment the man he was in search of. 

The fellow had observed him leaving the vacant lot and 
had followed him with his eye ever since. 

He knew that the man the boys had discovered behind 
the board was not drunk. ‘ 

He realized that whoever he was'he had been hiding 
there for a purpose. 

Fitzsimmons was a suspicious man. 

He resolved to shadow the detective. . 

Nick passed along entirely ignorant of the true state of 
affairs. 

Half a block down the street Fitzsimmons encountered 
an acquaintance who was a member of the gang of out- 
laws. : 
“Took here, Al,” he said, “‘there’s something up.” 

In a few words he then explained what had taken 
lace. 

ae You may be right,” was the reply. “At all events, you 

can’t afford to take chances. We may as well know who 

this dodger is.” 

“That’s my idea.” 

‘“Well,” said the other, “you drop back there to the 
store and find out if any one has been there talking suspi- 


gious, and I’ll follow on after this chap.” 


* Where shall we meet?” 


‘and he thought he might have better luck in a gambling 


house. ; 

“Tam a stranger here,” he said at length, “and have 
nothing in particular to do to-night, so if you’ll show me 
the place I’l) stake you to a stack.” 

This, of course, was just what the outlaw wanted, and 
the two men walked away together. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A DAMP RECEPTION. 


‘Here we are at last.” 

Tne detective and his guide were standing in a nicely 
furnished room from which doors led out on every side. 

On the other side of the door by which they had entered 
st od Fitzsimmons. 

“ Where is the game?” 

There was no rattling of chips, no people passing out 
and in, and Nick began to suspect that he had been led 
into a trap. 

“The game isin the next room,” said Al; “they don’t 
let everybody in this place.” 

A heavy door opened in response to the fellow’s knock, 
and the two men were admitted to a larger apartment, in 
which a man sat before an open desk near the door. 

The room was peculiarly furnished, and the quick eyes 
of the detective were not slow in spying out the fact. 

The half of the room nearest to the door was hand- 
somely carpeted, and the walls were covered with hang- 
ings of. silk. 

The fioor of the other half of the room consisted of a 
huge marble slab, and the walls were of the same mate- 
rial, 

One chair constituted the entire furniture of this part 
of the room. 

‘‘T think this is a fake,” said the detective. “I don’t be- 
lieve you have a game here. I’m going home.” 

“Not just yet,” said the man in the chair, coolly. 


oe ae 


he 


“What object can you have in Lope me Mhone? ce 

“Sit down,” said the man, pointing to the chair stand- 
ing on the marble slab, “and Dll tell Yous 

Nick did not sit down in the chair. 

Instead he stood leaning against it with his hand on the 
back. 


He noticed that it did not move in response to his touch. 

It was fastened to the floor. 

“T am told,” said the man at the desk, ‘‘that you are an 
officer—in fact, a paid spy. What have you to say ?” 

Nick did not reply for a moment. 

He knew then where he was. 

He had been led to the secret headquarters of the out- 
law gang. 

The chances were ten to one that he would never leave 
the place alive. 

“ Where is my accuser?” he demanded at length. 

The man touched a bell on the desk before him, and 
Fitzsimmons entered the room. 

“That’s the man, all right enough,” said the latter, 
after a moment’s quiet study of the disguised detective. 
“Heisn’t made up as he was when I saw him last, but 
that is Nick Carter easy enough.” 

“Do you deny it?” 

The man in the chair looked Nick coolly in the face as 
he asked the question. 

“He won’t deny it,” said Fitzsimmons, with a laugh. 
“Nick Carter never was a liar or a coward.” 

The detective made a motion to draw his pistol. 

His hand got no farther than his side. 

A coil of rope dropped from the ceiling, and the next 
moment the detective’s hands were bound tightly to his | 
sides. 
- “Oh, you needn’ t look so sour,” said the man at the 
desk. ‘Weare used to that sort of thing here. You are 
not the first hound of the law who has stood where you 
stand now, and J don’t think you will be the last.” 

“And not one of them,” broke in Fitzsimmons, “ 
escaped to tell the story.” 

“There is a first time to everything,” said Nick, desper- 
ately. 

“Do you think I’d.be standing here before your eyes if 
there was a chance of your getting away?” demanded 
Fitzsimmons. 

“You are a dangerous man to have around,” said the 
man at the desk, “and so we’ve decided to put you out of 
the way.” 

“You mean that you have decided to murder me?” 

OU may call it murder if you like. We call it self- 
protection.’ 

Nick still stood on his feet by the chair. Except that his 
arms were fastened to his sides, he stood just the same as 
when he first entered the room. He exerted all his 
strength on the coil of rope which had fallen over his 
head, and then been drawn tight. He felt it give, but so 
slightly that he hardly dared to hope. 

“Come,” said Fitzsimmons, “we have wasted time 
enough with him now. He is a mighty slippery cus- 
tomer.” 

“Observe now,” said the man at the desk, ‘‘that when I 
touch this button there will be two rooms here instead of 
one.’ 


The quick eye of the escaped RY A saw the efforts 
Nick was making to release himself, and a broad smile 
came to his face. 

“Tt's no use, Nick Carter,” he said. “You couldn’t get 
away even if you could throw off that rope, which you 
can’t.” 

‘‘Ags I said before,” continued the man at the desk 
“ when I touch this button there will be two rooms instead 
of one. You will have one of these rooms all to yourself. 
The partition between us will be of heavy plate glass. 
You will be able to see what we are doing here, but not to 
make yourself heard, for the glass is very heavy and 
thick. Observe also that we have secured your arms so 
you can’t shoot through this partition, for that would be 
awkward.” 

Nick said not a word, but stood looking at the speaker 
with every sense alert. 


ever 
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man at the desk, “that part of the room which you occupy 
will rapidly fill with water.” 

Nick involuntarily cast his eyes toward the ceiling. 

‘‘Nothing there to help you out,” said the other. ‘You 
may as well make up your mind to take your medicine.” 

bre detective shuddered at the bare thought ot such FN 
death 

“As the water rises,” continued the other, “you will 
naturally begin to swim. You will get along very well 
until the water reaches the ceiling, and there you are, all 
nice and comfortable. In the mentime Fitzsimmons and 
myself will sit here and smoke. You will appear before 
us like a fish in an aquarium, and it will be quite amusing 
to see you pass out of life in that way.” 

The man at the desk touched the first button as he 
ceased speaking. 

Nick sprang forward, but he was too late. 

The heavy glass partition dropped into place, and he 
found himself alone in what the man at the desk had been 
pleased to call the aquarium. 

As yet the water had not made its appearance. 

The detective could tell by the movement.of the lips of 
the men on the other side of the partition that they were 
conversing, but he could not hear a word of what was 
being said. 

The man at the desk waved his arm, as though to at- 
tract the detective’s attention. 

When he seemed certain that he had*done this he 
pointed toward the second button. 

Then he put forth his hand and touched it. 

Water in small quantities began to drip from the ceil- 
ing. 

The men on the other side lif cigars and began to 
smoke. 

The water rav slowly until the floor was an inch deep 
with it and then stopped. 

Nick saw by the faces of his would-be executioners that 
something was amiss. 

Fitzsimmons rushed from the room, and in a momen 
Nick heard the sound of footsteps over his head. : 

This made it clear that the entire roof of the room was 
not covered by the tank which supplied the water for the 
murderous uses of the gang of outlaws. 

The detective glanced hastily up to the ceiling. - 

He was certain that he saw the ceiling bend under the 
pressure of the footsteps on the other side. ; 
“The water rises no higher than those boards,” he 
thought, “and there may be hope for me yet.” 

But his hands were still bound to his sides. 

If he could only remove the rope it might be of service 
to him in carrying out the plan his quick brain had 
formed. 

He could still hear Fitzsimmons moving about above 
his head, probably adjusting the misplaced machinery 
which had for a moment delayed thé murder of the man, _ 
he hated. 

The other man still sat at the desk with a smile on his 
face. 

“He seems mighty certain the old thing will work in 
time,” thought the detective, “and for my part I hope it 
will. It seems to offer an easier way of getting out of 
here than any other I can now think of.” 

In a short time Fitzsimmons returned to the room and 
sat down by the desk. 

The men were talking again, but of course Nick could 
not hear a word that was said. 

Presently the fellow who had done most of the talking 
to Nick, and who really was the leader of the gang of out- 
laws, again pointed with his hand toward the second but- 
ton, and followed by pressing it. 

The water began to run again, but slower even than be- 
fore. / 
The men relit their cigars. 

a i pulled harder than ever at the rope which held nis 
ands, 

He knew that when the water reached it all hope of | 
getting it off would be gone. 

He had almost succeeded when the water came in a 
deluge. 

The force of the flood carried him on the surface to the — 


“Then when I touch this other button,” resumed the ceiling. He was choking—dying from want of air! 
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Outside the men smoked and laughed. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A DESPERATE GAME. 


“ And that is the end of Nick Carter.” 

“Ys. I guess there’ll be rejoicing in New York when 
the gang gets hold of the news.. Nick sent many a poor 
devil over the road.” 

The two men pulled away at their cigars, and watched 
the struggles of the man in the tank. 

They both observed that the commotion was so great in 


the water that the form of the detective could not be} 


clearly seen. 

“He dies hard,” said Fitzsimmons. 

“Yes; I hope there is nothing wrong.” 

‘‘What could be wrong?” 

“You can’t always tell what will happen. That man 
ought to be lying in the bottom of the tank by this time.” 

“He’s hanging on to something on the roof, probably. 
See him do the kick act.” 

Fitzsimmons laughed grimly at the idea suggested by 
his words. 

“Gee there!” shouted the leader, springing to his feet, 
“he has his arms loose. I saw one of them swinging in 
the water, then.” 

“What of it?” 

“A good deal of it.” : 

The men watched the struggling figure in silence for a 
moment. 

“T don’t like the looks of it,” said Fitzsimmons. “See, 
he is still struggling, and has loosened a board from the 
ceiling.” 

The escaped murderer sprang to the door as he spoke. 

The leader drew him back. 

“ Where are you going?” he demanded. 
ww To-gee that he does not- escape through the ceiling of 
the room.” 

“ He certainlys getting out of the tank. Make haste.” 

The leader turned back to the desk, and touched a third 
button. 

The marble slab which constituted the floor of the tank 
turned on its end, and the place was dry in an instant. 

The next moment the heavy plate glass moved toward 
the ceiling, and there was one room where there had been 
two. s 

Looking up, the leader saw a: hole in the ceiling and a 
human foot just disappearing from view. 

With oaths and imprecations he called out to Fitzsim- 

mons to make haste and stop the detective in his flight. 

He could do nothing unless Nick should attempt to re- 

turn to the room below, which was highly improbable. 
Tt was no use for him to call out, for there was no one 
to hear. f 

Only two or three members of the gang knew of this 
place of execution, and the two deadly enemies above his 
head were the only persons within sound of his voice. 

While he waited and listened the sound of a struggle 
came from above. 

Ib was over in a moment. 

Then he heard a voice at the hole in the ceiling. 


“Skip for the street,” the voice said, * he has gone down 


the other way. Hurry.” 
With an oath the leader darted away, 
wide open behind him. 
Hardly had he disappeared, when 
appeared at the opening in the ceiling. 
The noise of breaking boards followed. ¢ 
A second later Fitzsimmons, bound and gagged and 
_ yearly unconscious from a blow on the head, was dropped 
feet foremost through the enlarged hole. 
A long rope fastened under his arms prevented his fall- 
ing heavily to the floor. 
Nick followed a second later, and stood looking at his 
prisoner with a smile on his face. 


leaving the door 


Nick Carter’s face 


“Now, then,” he said, taking the prisoner’s revolver 
vocking it, “you have a ghost of a|an hour before. 


from his pocket and 


chance for your life, if you go back to Pittsburgh and 


- gtand trial, but you have none whatever if you make one that he would never 


single mis-step in walking out of this place. 
sign of treachery, I shall shoot to kill.” 

Fitzsimmons knew the man he was dealing with. 

Without a wink or sign of remonstrance, he led the way 
from the place which he had fondly hoped would be the 
cay cee of the hated detective. 

Nick’s quick eye tcid him that the man was leading him 
out of the place by the same routé he had entered it. 

As they reached the last hall-way, Nick heard steps on 
the stairs just ahead of them. 

Crowding on ahead of the prisoner, Nick reached the 
head of the stair-case first, and stopped at a little angle, 
which concealed him from view. 

He knew by the heavy breathing behind him that Fitz- 
simmous was struggling desperately with his bonds. 


At the first 


The man came to the head of the stairs and stopped. 

A muttered ery of warning came from the bound and 
gagged man. 

Nick recognized in the man the leader of the gang, the 
man who had so coolly sentenced him to death. 

The eyes of the two men met. 

Nick realized that quick action was imperative. 

Fitzsimmons was advancing upon him from behind. 

Two shots were fired in quick succession. 

A bullet grazed Nick’s ear, and the leader of the band 
of outlaws fell backward to the bottom of the stairs. 

Fitzsimmons drew back when he saw the fate of his 
comrade, and signaled his surrender. 

“T ought to put a bullet through your head,” said Nick, 
“and I may do it yet before we reach Pittsburgh.” 

There was not a moment to lose. 

The shots had attracted attention on the street, and 
people were beginning to gather about the stair-way. 

Nick knew that three-fourths of the people who would 
'assemble there would be thieves and toughs. 

Holding his prisoner tightly by the arm, and keeping 
his cocked revolver in plain sight, he crowded his way 
out. 

“Hi, there!” yelled a tough in the crowd, “let’s smash 
.de copper.” ‘ 

“Give him de pavement.” 

“Make a rush.” 

‘“ He’s killed a man.” 

These and other cries were heard, as Nick forced his 
way through the crowded street. 

His revolver, however, kept the crowd at bay for a 
time. 

The crowd grew fiercer and more daring as it grew 
larger. 

Some one threw a stone. 

In a moment more the detective would be compelled to 


.| fire in order to protect himself. 


Then the welcome ring of a policeman’s club came to 
his ears, and he knew that the fight was over. 

In ten minutes Fitzsimmons was under lock. and key, 
and Nick was relating his experiences to the chief of 
police. 

“You will have no trouble in breaking up the gang 
now,” he said, “for the leader is dead and the head- 
quarters known.” 

“That tank scheme beats me,” said the chief. 

“Tt came near killing me, said Nick, glancing down at 
his wet garments. “I don’t want any more of it.” 

“There is no doubt,” said the chief, “that many a poor 
fellow has been murdered there.” 

Nick sought his couch that night with a light heart. 

Again the desperate Fitzsimmons was under arrest. 

Nothing could now prevent his being taken back 
Pittsburgh for trial. 

He was to start with him early in the morning. 

At five o’clock he was awake and standing by the open 
window of his room. 


to 


| The shrill voice of a newsboy far down the street at- 


tracted his attention. 

“ Al] about the suicide of Fitzsimmons.” 

Nick waited to hear no more. 

In a very short time he was at the police station. . 

“Tt ig all true,” said the chief, who had been summoned 
“ Hitzsimmons is dead. He cut his throat 
lwith a penknife in his cell: He was right when he said 
be tried in Pittsburgh.” 
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“JT guess it was to be sv,” said Nick. “I enncueed “hia ie Fitzsimmons was agame man,” said Nick _to his as- 
twice, and each time at the risk of my own life, and’he sistant. “He made us lots of trouble, and he died game.” 
has escaped earthly justice at last.” (THE END.) 
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